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ARCH^OLOGICAL ESPLORATIONS IN TENNESSEE. 



During llie month of September, 1877, as stated in my general 
report (p. 203), friends in Nasliville tendered to me sucli facilities 
for avchfeo logical research in central Tennessee as enabled me to 
make extensive explorations in several localities, tlie results of 
which are briefly i-ecordcd in the following pages, ^ 

My firsL examination of tlie ancient stone graves, which are so 
numerous in the state of Tennessee as to form a marlted feature 
of its archfeology, was in the preliistoric cemetery on Zollicoffer 
Hill. It was soon found, however, that the graves at this place had 
been so much disturbed as to make any work done iiere ra^ther 
unsatisfactory as to results. The building of Fott Zollicofl'er on 
this hill was probably tlie first cause of disturbance of the cemetery, 
wliile its easy access from Nashville has recently led many curi- 
osity hunters to the spot. 

One of the graves at this place had been opened by a fi'iend a 
few days before my visit, and in it lie had found the remains of 
what he believed to be a mother and child. The few bones he 
collected and kindly gave me, however, showed conclusively that 

'Prof. JosEni Jokes in liis einbornta imil iiitareeling vork, '-Explorations of tlie 
Abori^nal Remsins of TeiiiiOBtiee," Sniithaoiilan Coutri button e, N<i. iSD, I87U. gives 
much vBluiiblo information nliout tlie nrvhieology of the xtate, iiiii] ilcecvlbes and 
figures many arllflea found in the grares. In this report I do not intenil to enter into 
a dlscuBElou of tlie (hcts, but elmpl;- to giie tlie rcRUlU of iny own ex|)]omlions in 
Tenneeeee. This limitntion Is also advisable for Che reason tUutliirsecollcutions, made 
nndai' my direi:tion, have bi'en received I^ui tlie stnte sinue Uie clow of tlie year oov. 
ered by this report, nhicli will be rcfei'red to in the next Annuiil Repurt. I mnst, 
bowvrer. stiite Unit It was most Kratilying to nie on reading Piof. Jones' work, wbluh, 
though dated IK7I1, was not received at Cambridge until October, 1877, after my return 

nearly identical material, and the corroboration 1 had obtained of many of the AictB 
Which I'ruf. Jones lias to well |>resenled; although, as would be expeetcd from two 
peTBons having nearly iilentlcal mnteilal In hand, but looking upon Uie evlilcnce nir- 
Disbed IVom dlnereut stand points. 1 am forced to differ IVom hlm In <^ome or his von- 
elusions, particularly so in regard to Uic eviilence of Byphllls prevailing In this old 

diac]iKe, but it may be thai Uie disease was not sy[thlliB, and that other diaeaeCB af- 
fect the bones In a simitar munuer. 

Rbport Pbabody Museum, II. 20. 
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while those belonging to the adult had been long buried, and were 
probably those of tlie bodj' for which the grave hud been made, 
those of the infant were on the contrary of a mtich later date, and 
were evidently of a child that, not many years ago, had been placed 
in this old grave, which was near the surface and formed a handy 
place for burial. This fact is mentioned simply to show the 
caution with which such examinations must be made in order to 
secure trust woi'thy results. 

One grave which I opened at Zollicoffer Hill, though only a few 
inches under the surface, had escaped former disturbance. This 
grave was formed of six alaba of atone on one aide and five on the 
other, with one slab at the head and one at tlie foot; forming a 
grave five feet eight inches in length, inside measure, and six feet 
outside. The average width being eighteen and the depth sixteen 
inches. The side stones were unevenly broken to dimensions of 
eight to fifteen inches in width, by about twenty inches in depth 
and two, or three inches in thicltuess. The two stones forming the 
head and foot of the grave were larger than those on the sides. 
AH these stones extended a few inches below the floor of the grave, 
which was made by placing thinner and smaller pieces of stone in 
such a manner as to form a level bottom to this cist. Five slabs 
of stone, larger than those used on the sides, rested on the 
nearly even edges of the upright stones, and, slightly overlapping, 
formed the cover or top of the grave. 

Further examinations in other localities showed that all the 
stone graves were made after this plan, the only variation being 
in the size of the stone slabs and in tiie dimensions of tlie graves. 
Any rock was used that could be easily detached in slabs of con- 
venient size. That most common to the localities I visited was 
limestone and sandstone. 

In the grave 1 have described the body had been laid on the 
back and extended at full length, occupying nearly the whole 
length of tlie grave, showing that the person when living was 
about Ave feet, five inches in height. 

From many measurements of the graves takeu during ray explo- 
rations, I am convinced that the people buried in these stone 
graves in Tennessee were of ordinary stature. Occasionally a 
grave seven feet, and even of eight feet in length was found, but 
in such cases there was always a space of several inches between 
the bones of the feet and the foot-stone, and between the skull aud 
the head- stone. 
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In the grave specially mentioned above, the only articles found 
were fragments of two vessels of clay, which had been placed in 
the centre of the grave, and a pointed 
implement made of deer's horn (11830). 

In another grave of tlie same charac- 
ter and about the same size, located by 
the side of the first, and also with the 
covering stones in place, the remains of i 
the skeleton of an adult were found, and 
with it, in about the centre, on one side 
of the skeleton, were the fragments of 
an earthen disli. On the breast of this 
skeleton was the ornament of copper 
here figured of its actual size (Fig. 1). 
The crosa-like form of this ornament 
may give rise to the question of its deri- 
vation ; and had any article of European 
make, such as glass beads, brass buttons, 
etc., so common in Indian graves subse- 
quent to contact with the whites, been 
found in any one of the hundreds of 
graves I opened in Tennessee, I slioiild 
consider the form of this ornament the 
result of contact with the early mission- 
aries ; but, from the total absence of ar- 
ticles denoting such contact, I think it 
must be placed in the same category 
with the "tablet of the cross" at Pa- 
lenque, and be regai-ded as an ornament 
ina<)e in its present form simply because 
it was an easy design to execute and one 
of natural conception.* 

The ornament is evidently made from 
a piece of native copper hammered and 
cut into shape. The small perforation at 
the upper border stilt contains a frag- 
ment of tiie string by which the article 

//.Sit 

. ftom grsTe on ZulUcolTer H. 





ly an extensive ceme- 
tery, and many graves 
are alill lo be foiinil a- 
bont tlie hill on wliich 
stands JIv. Overton's 
liospitalile residence. 
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'Travel- 



Rest." At tliis 
Piof. Joseph 

one a obtikiiicd many 
f tlie artioks wliich 
e lias described and 
gmed in liis valuable 

]t was my good for- 
tune to receive the 
kind attentions of Jlr, ' 
Overton during a short visit to this interesting locality, and thanks 
to Mrs. Overton, and her gardener, Mr. Edward Cross, 1 was 
made the recipient of several very valuable specimens which had 
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been taken from graves on tlie place, and also had an opportunity 
to open two graves mj'aelf, from each of which I secured pottery, 
and from one a cranium. 

One of the articles of pottery (U835) is here represented, of 
one-half of its diameter (Fig. 2). This is a well-made, rather 
thicit dish, without ornamentation, and was found by the side of 
the sknll, 

A sliort time before my visit, a stone grave was removed by Mr. 
Cross, and in it were found two interesting articles which he 
gave to me. One of these is a highly 
polished discoidal stone, two and a half ^'^- *■ 

inches in diameter and one and one 
qnarter thick, made of white quartz 
(11818); theother is the shell ornament 
here represented, of actual size (Fig. 3). 

This ornament is made from a large 
marine shell, probably a Bnsycon, and 
is symmetrically carved on the slightly 
concave surface as shown in the figure. 

The four heads of birds, resting on 
the rectangular central figure, are rep- 
resented by simple incised lines. Two 
holes near the edge of the disk indi- 
cate that the ornament was suspended.^ 

Mr. Cross also gave me a spear, or 
arrow-ixiint of jasper with serrated 
edges (U819), which is represented, of //f/f 

actual size (Fig. 4). This flint-point ' 

was found while cultivating tlie land in ''""*''',^''b' ^"^u^',' ^Jf^°'' 
the vicinity of the graves, and with two 

polished celts (11816), presented by Mrs. Overton, were prob- 
ably once enclosed in graves which had been destroyeil in for- 
mer years. 

In connection with the shell ornament found in the stone grave 

>Sincq Itils wna sent to press there hna brfiD received at the MiiBeum A-om Mr. E. 
Curtiso.hBirof s fheU lilslt found on the Burfnce In Hiimiihrcys Co., Tenn. This sheU 
disk Ims cnrved nyoa it figures iilentli^Hl with those on the one described abOTS nom 
Overall's farm. The two Iwallliea are helivpen 70 »nil SO miles apart «iid at hoih 
places the number of etone graves Imilcate large settlements. Can tliese f arved shells 
be regarded se (alems ? Several dlstlnet patterns ni-e now known, of each of which 
two ur more examples bave been tound. 
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on Mr. Overton's place, I give tbe following illustration (Fig. 5) 
of a similar ornament (11801) which was given me by the vener- 
able Col. J. D. Morgan, of Nashville, in wbose possession it had 
been for some time. Col. Morgan was not certain that this 
ornament was taken from a atone grave, thongh the probabil- 
ity is that it was so fonnd in the immediate vicinity of Nashville. 
This disk is made from the sliell of Basycon, and is larger than 
the one given me by Mr. Cross. Figure 5 represents this orna- 
J ment, of one-half its 

diameter, and wi!l give 
a better idea than 
words of the design 
carved upon it. Like 
the olber, it has two 
holes for suspension. 
Prof. Jones has de- 
scribed and figured 
(p. 43, figs. 7 and 8) 
a shell disk, found in 
a stone grave on the 
banks of the Cumber- 
land, opposite Nash- 
ville, the carving on 
which is identical in 
its design with that on the one here figured, the only difference 
being in the number of circles in the two groups. In Prof. Jones' 
specimen the outer ring contains fourteen circles, and the inner 
nine, while in our specimen there are thirteen and six respec- 
tively. The central spiral figure is the same in both.'' 

Many of these carved disks of shell have been foimd in the 
nraves and mounds of Tennessee and Missouri, and, with the 
identity of the associated pottery from the two localities, go far to 
prove the unity of the people, notwithstanding some slight differ- 
ences in burial customs. 

On the farm now owned by Miss Gertrude Bowling, about 
four and a half miles southwest fi'om Nashville, were five burial 
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mpunds, which, thanks to the kind permission of Miss Bowling, 
were thoroughly explored. Of these, I personally conducted the 
work on one of the largest, which was about fifty feet in diameter 
and between five and six in height. A second and part of a third 
were examined by Mr. Curtiss under my direction.^ 

These five mounds, containing the graves of from six to eight 
hundred persons, were probably the burial places of a former 
settlement in the immediate vicinity, all other traces of which had 
long since been destroyed by the cultivation of the land. Not far 
from this locality, as I was informed, are the remains of a cemetery 
where the graves were located on the side of a hill ; a well known 
mineral spring is situated within half a mile of the mounds and a 
small winding creek is near by. The locality must have been a 
desirable one for a permanent village and, like all other such sites 
met with in the state, was well chosen for the natural advantages 
ofTered. 

In the mound which I explored, over two hundred bodies had 
been placed, with one exception, in stone graves of various sizes. 
The single exception of a body buried without the care which was 
used in all other burials in the mound is of interest, especially as 
there was no indication that any article had been placed with the 
body, and while engaged in carefully getting out the skull of this 
skeleton, I could but feel that it was that of some poor outcast, 
who had not been considered worthy of a stone grave. The skull 
of this individual is noted in the table of measurements on p. 224, 
under No. 11918, and belongs to the ordinary type of skulls from 
the graves. 

The mound itself was formed by several irregular layers or tiers 
of stone graves, the lowest of which had probably been placed 
irregularly round the grave first made. These lower graves were 
formed b}'^ making an excavation sufficiently deep to support the 
side-stones of the grave, but not so as to cover the overlying top- 
stones, at all events not more than an inch or two. On the graves, 
offerings of food, etc., probably had been left, which would account 
for the many fragments of pottery, the several stone implements 
and other articles found upon the covering stones, and by the 
sides of the graves. 

Below several of the graves, near the centre of the mound, and 

" Major Powell and his party explored the other mounds. 
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as nearly as could be determined on the original surface of the 
ground, was a bed of ashes several inches deep, in which fragments 
of pottery and a few bones of animals were found. In at least 
two of the mounds near this, corresponding beds of ashes were 
noticed. Over this bed of ashes were several gi-aves, the stones 
of which they were formed extending but a few inches into the 
ashes, thus showing that these stone graves were often formed 
above ground. After these earl}' graves were covered by a few 
inches of soil, a second tier was placed above them, and eventually 
this was followed by a third and fourth. 

At the highest point on the mound, a few graves were found, 
which, though nearly destroyed by the growth and falling of trees, 
probably belong to the latest, or fifth tier of graves. 

Over the mound was a recent growth of trees, the largest of 
which was a black walnut, standing on the ver^' centre with its 
roots reaching down the sides of the mound and penetrating some of 
the upper graves. This tree was eight feet four inches in circum- 
ference at its base, and seven and one-half feet, at a height of 
four feet ; but, as a section of the trunk only showed between 
sixty-five and seventy rings of growth, the tree is not of value in 
estimating the age of the mound, for it is historically known that 
this region was without Indian inhabitants one hundred and fifty 
years ago, and, uncertain as we are as to the period when they 
were constructed, it is certainly safe to state that the mounds were 
not made after that date. 

The mound, formed in the method stated, by the gradual accu- 
mulation of the stone graves, was conical in shape, as each irregu- 
lar tier of graves had a smaller number than that below it. The 
lower graves were thus, of course, the oldest, though there was 
little difference in regard to the condition of the bonesj and the 
contents of graves side by side in any of the layers were in 
entirely different degrees of decRj. 

It was noticed that no method was followed in placing the 
head of the body in any particular direction, though in the lowest 
tier the majorit}^ were placed with the head towards the centre of 
the mound, but even among these oldest graves one was occasion- 
ally found at right angles to that adjoining. In the upper layers, 
the graves were placed in all directions, sometimes one would be 
found lying lengthwise directly over a grave below it, and others 
were resting crosswise upon two, three or even four graves in the 
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tier below. It was particularlj" noticed that without regard to the 
proximity of other graves, each was constructed perfectly inde- 
pendent of those adjoining, notwithstanding the fact that the side 
or head stones of adjoining graves were often in contact. Gener- 
ally, however, there was a space of about six inches between the 
graves, and often the space was one or two feet. 

The following transcript of my field notes, for two days of the 
six that I spent with my diggers in examining this mound, will 
give sufficient details to show the character and contents of the 
graves in this and the adjoining mounds. In designating the 
several tiers, the lowest is counted as the first, and so on to the 
fifth, or most recent. The graves here recorded were principally 
on the eastern side of the mound. 

Grave 1. 1st tier. Inside measure, 6 feet 9 inches in length, 

1 foot wide, 9 inches deep. An adult, body extended, lying on 
back, head to west. Bones of the skeleton very dry. Skull taken 
out perfect, but fell to pieces in cleaning, pieces saved with all the 
teeth. Took out long bones, part of pelvis, vertebrae, etc. Frag- 
ments of a pot, a broken arrowpoint, and three flint chips in 
grave. Top of grave covered by four large slabs which projected 
over the sides. 

Grave 2. 1st tier. A child of four or five years, body extended, 
head to west. Skeleton all gone except portions of left parietal 
and occipital, several teeth and piece of femur. No article in the 
grave. Length 3 feet 9 inches, width 11 inches, depth 9 inches. 
Side rocks Extending several inches below the bottom of inside of 
grave. Two rocks on top. 

Grave 3. 1st tier. Grave of an old person, body extended, 
head to west, 6 feet 9 inches long, 1 foot 8 inches wide. Skull, 
pelvis and long bones taken out in good condition. Nothing but 
skeleton in the grave. 

Grave 4. 1st tier. Adult, body extended, head to west, 6 feet 
6 inches long, 2 feet 2 inches wide. Took out skull in pieces, 
long bones, fragments of pottery and shell of Uuio. 

Grave 5. 1^^ tier. This grave, though 6 feet 6 inches long and 

2 feet 1 inch wide, was that of a youth or a woman of delicate 
frame. With the exception of portions of the long bones, the 
skeleton had nearly dcca3'ed. No article in the grave. 

Grave 6. 1st tier, 3 feet long, 2 feet 5 inches wide. A young 
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child, all the bones decayed exce^it the shafts of the long bones 
of arms and legs. No ai'ticlea in grave. 

The grave of an adult, designated as No, 1, was between the two 
graves of children, Noa. 2 and 6. 

Graves 7 niid 8. 3rd tier. These graves were close together, of 
same aize, the indications being that they were made at the same 
time. Each grave was 2 feet by 1 foot 4 inches, and each covered 
by a single slab. No. 7 contained bonea of an infant in sncb 
position as to show that the body had been extended when placed 
in the grave. Several of the bones in a good state of preservation, 
and were saved. In this grave found fragments of pottery and a 
mussel shell. 

In No. 8, the bones of the head and body were in a compact 
mass of 12 by 6 inches, and hail the appeiiance of hating been 
buried in a bundle. In this grave weie also fragments of pottery. 

Grave 9. ls( tier. 7 feet long. Adnlt Long bonea pelvis 
and under jaw saved. A ring of pottery IJ inches in diameter 
resting on under jaw. 

Grave 10. Isf tier. That of a chdd 3 feet long, 1 foot wide. 
Part of skull and the long bones saved No articles in gia\e. 

Grave 11. \st tier. Adult, 7 feet long Skull and long bones 
saved. No sign of pottery or articles of an\ kind 

Grave 12. 2nd tier. Long grave Skeleton too far decayed 
to save any portion. No articles in gia\e 

Grave 13, 2nd tier. 3 feet 8 inches long, 14 inches wide, 9 
deep. A child about five years old. Long bones and under jaw 
saved. No articles in grave. 

Grave 14. Srd tier. 3 feet long, 9 inche. 
of a child. Portions of skull and the long 1: 

Grave 15, 2iid tier. 7 feet long, 11 inche 
Adult, body extended on back, head to nort 
and pelvis saved. The following articles w( 
tween the skull and head stone : — 

Large spear point and knife of flint; se 
awls made of deei-'s horn, and two others ir 
bead ; tooth of a beaver, tooth of a carnivoro 
of a bird. 

Grave 16. 2nd tier. Next west of 15 a: 
size, head to north. Long bones and jaw i 
pottery. 
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Grave 17. 2nd tier. Old person, head to west. Skull, long 
bones, pelvis and other bones saved. Two flint chips in grave. 
No signs of pottery. 

Grave 18. 3rd tier. Small grave containing portions of much 
decayed skeleton of a youth. Shell of Unio, and a flint chip in 
grave. 

Grave 19. Ath tier. On the western side of the mound and the 
upper tier at this place. The covering stones of this grave had 
been disturbed. Head to west, feet towards centre of mound. 
Nothing saved. 

Grave 20. ^st tier. In part under Nos. 15 and 16. Youth of 
about eighteen years. Jaw and arm bones saved. A slender flint 
drill, fragments of potter}^ and a few flint chips in grave. 

Grave 21. \st tier. About in centre of mound and running 
north and south. 6 feet long. Body extended, head to north. 
Skull saved. No articles in grave. 

Grave 22. Ist tier, 6 feet 3 inches long. In same line with 
21, and the head stones of the two graves in contact. Head to 
south. The skull and some of the long bones saved. Flint chips 
in grave. 

Grave 23. Ist tier. Grave of a child, 3 feet 2 inches long, 12 
inches wide, 5 inches deep. Head to west. Bones much decayed. 
None saved. No articles in the grave. 

Grave 24. \st tier. On same line with grave 23. Foot stone 
of 24 in contact with head stone of 23. Two tiers of graves over 
23 and 24, the graves resting on 23 and 24 lying east and west, 
while those in the upper tier were lying north and south. The 
position of this grave and the condition of its contents, mark it 
as one of the oldest in the mound, though on the eastern side of 
the centre. The grave was very dry and the bones had nearly all 
been reduced to dust. What remained consisted of a few teeth, a 
fragment of the femur, small fragments of the tibiae, and portions 
of the spongy part of a few of the bones. A pipe made of pottery 
and a few flint chips, were found near the teeth and had evidently 
been placed near the head. 

From these notes it will be seen that from comparatively few of 
these old graves can either crania or other bones be obtained, and 
those that are removed require long and patient work. It will 
also be noticed that very few graves contained pottery or other 
articles, though this would not indicate any neglect on the part of 
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frienils, as it ia probable that many pei'isliable articles were placed 
with the dead in tlie graves, while tlie nmnerous rragruents of 
pottery, the stone implementa, etc., foujiil among the graves, 
as already noticed, snggest tliat offerings were placed over tbe 
graves as well aa within them. 

On the sonthern side of tliis monnd, owing probably to its 
being alwaj's comparatively dry, the pottery was in a better state 
of preservation, and nnnierons perfect specimens were obtained 
IVoni tbe graves. In two instances, one on tbe sontliern, and the 
otlier on the western side of the monnd, there were donble graves. 
That is, two bodies Jiad been placed in a grave of the usual length 
but wider than ordinary. In one of these, the skeletons were 
extended at full length and cinssed each other, tlie sknlls being 
at opposite ends of the grave. In the oilier the skeletons were side 
by side, bnt one of them was witlioiit the Iwnes of the feet. 

In several instances the skeletons in graves wliich were alioiit 
two feet square, wei-e those of adults, and sliowed by the compact 
arrangement and confusion of the bones, which were out of all 
natural connection, that the bones must liave been buried after ttie 
flesh had decayed. Such instances were pi'obably the burial of 
bones I ro gl t fro some other place. 

Tl e flnding of two distinctly marked forms of crania in this 
mo 1 IS nterest ng, and of course suggests the very probable 
rece[ t o into the tribe of persons of another nation. The collec- 
tion of cran a fron tliis mound, and other stone graves, seems, to 
me, to show that v. hile tlie ordinary form of tlie crania of tliis stone 
grave people was such as would bring them among the short 
headed nations, they were, by intermixture with a long headed 
people, often of the orthocephalic type, though individual variation 
would also cause many lieads of a purely bi-acliy cephalic nation to 
pass into tbe orthocephalic. The pieseiice of several dolicliocepha- 
lic crania among the others that were collected from the stone 
graves, furnishes data suggesting the intrusion of that form. 

Several bones collected in this mound show the effect of disease 
of some kind, and are such as would be generally called aypbilitic ; 
but several pathologists who have examined tliem unite in stating 
that they do not prove the existence of. syphilis, as other diseases 
than syphilis might leave such effects. 

The following summary of the collection obtained from thia 
mound, in which about two hundred and filly persons had been 
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Lair tbeir diameter. These jars are made with care and skill ; 



Jor tvom Stune-gi'ave Muiind, ilU> Bowling':^ Tarm. }■ 
their good proportions and well made curves equalling, and 
closely resemljling in outline, some of tbe best of tlie early forms 



Jar fi-om Stnne-Ernve Mound, Mies Ban'liDg'e fni'm. }. 

of the Old "World which were pi-odiieed by the aid of the wheel, 
while their very simplicity is perfection of the art. Smooth and 
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well finished, and standing firm and steadj', tlicy are in every way 
superior to the iisnal vessels of this character which have been 
taken from the graves and mounds of the soiithweetern states, as 
shown hy the two following examples of the ordinary tj-pe (Figs. 
10 and 11). The vessels represented by flgures 8,*H and 15 were 
taken from graves in mound 2, on Miss Bowling's place ; all the 
other figures, here given, I'epresent those found in graves in the 
mound of which special mention has been made in the preceding 
pages. 

Another, and very common form of vessel from the stone graves, 
is represented by flgures 12 and 13. These are comparatively 

Fig. 10, 



Vessel f^om SIoiig-kihtg MohikI, Miss Bowling'^ rurm. ). 

well made cooking pots, fnrnishcd with holes, through which strings 
were probably passed, by which the vessels could be suspended. 

By far the most common of the vessels found in the graves, 
are cooking pots, of various sizes, furnished with two handles. 
Many of these are rudely made and resemble the two toy vessels 
which are shown, of actual size, in figures 14 and 15. Others 
are nearly symmetrical and of more graceful shape, as shown by 
figures 16 and 17. Still better, and exhibiting a higher degree of 
workmanship, is the one' represented in figure 18. 

REPORT PUABODY Mt'SKU.M, It. 31. 
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Figure 19 expresses an early style of ornamentntion, consisting 
of a line of punctures, wliich give relief to tlie waved outline of 
the body of the vessel where it joins tiie neck. 

Figure 20 illustrates a form of vessel of which we have nuraeroits 
examples, showing the peculiar mclliod of ornanientniion by 
pinching up the cla3-, in a regular manner, so as to form a series 
of little knobs, in this case arranged around the body of the vessel 
just below tlie neck. 

Other forms of vessels were, also, found in this mound, some of 
which were dish and bowl-shaped, like those figured farther on 



riff. 1 



from the Lebanon mound, and the one fi'om Mr. Overton's, repre- 
sented by figure 2, which is a common shape. Among the frag- 
ments from outside the graves, and particularly in the ash bed, 
were several of a thick and rude character, evidently of large 
cooking pots. 

With these articles of pottery should be mentioned the ring 
made of the same material, which was found in contact with an 
under jaw, in one of the graves ; also the pipe, of which figure 21 



Fig. 12. 



is a representation of full size. Tliia waa the only pipe fomid in 
the mound, and only two or three others, all of this material and 
shape, were obtained 
from the other mounds 
on Miss Bowling'sfarm. 
Among the article'' of 
special interest found 
in the graves, were 
three rings of nearly 
uniform size, though 
made of different ma- 
terials. One of these 
(Fig. 22) is made of 
a hard, green steatite 
and is represented of actual size. It is perfectly symmetrical 
and highly polished, one and three-qnart«ra inches in diameter 



Fig. i; 



Veaael frDin Stone-graTe Maanil, MlsB Bowling 



and three-quarters of an inch wide. As shown by the figure, the 
central portion of the outer surface is cut out so as to leave a 
ridge around ench edge. The inner surface is slightly convex, the 



s being rounded outwards. A similar ring or steatite of about 
jame size, from Pennsylvania, lias been figured by Mr. llau, 



■e Mound, Miss Bo»Ung'H f 



and a few others, matle of various materials, have been fonnd i 
mounds and on the surface. The specimen here figured was i 



'.Sli 



fi'om Stone-giave Mound, Miss Baivliag's faim. Natural Ei 



close contact with the under jaw of the elderly person buried in the 
grave, and lu the same grave, near its centre, was another ring 
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made of slate. This second specimen ts one'Ciglitii of an incli less 
in diameter and in width, than the one made of steatite, and 
ditfered from that Pig. i8_ 

simply in not having 
the projecting rima, 
it being perfectly 
flat and smooth on 
its outer surface. 

Tlie third exam- 
ple of these rings is 
made of well burnt 
pottery, and while 
it is of the same 
external diameter 

as tlie one made of VesEel rrom Slonegrare Mound, MUg Bawliug's 

steatite, the thick- 
ness is slightly less. The width is the same as the one figured, 
and its outer surface is flat like the specimen made of slate. 



This pottery ring, like the one made of steatite, was found in a 
grave and close to an under jaw. 



From the fnct that two of the three rings were found in the 
l>ositioii stated, it may be siinniseil that tlicy were labi-ets, and 
were in the lips of the individuals nhen buried. Theii' size is not 
as large as some labrets that have l>eeii described as used by 
Indians of the northwestern coast, tlierefore tliere is no objection 
to the theory on account of tlie size of the rings, altliough, as 
they were found in only two of tlie many graves, their scarcity in- 
dicates they were not in common use. Of course, tliese rings 
may have been for an entirely different purpose than I have sug- 
gested, and the contact of two of them with the under jaws may 
be accidental. 

PI- ,g_ Implements made 

of stone, though 
often found on tbe 
surface in the vicin- 
ity of the old ceme- 
teries of the Citni- 
berlaud Valley, we re 
not very abundant 
in these mounds, 
and were seldom 
found in the graves. 
Out of thirty-one 
chipped implements 
obtained from the 
mounds on Miss 

Vessel from SCone-grDTe Mouud, Uls» Boirlliig'i) i-, ,- , .. 

farm, 1, Bowling 9 farm, ex- 

plored for tlie Mu- 
seum, only five were found in the graves. Tlie position of the 
others among the graves, however, shows that, lilte many of the 
articles of pottery, these stone implements had been left upon, or by 
the sides of the graves and hence are contemporaneous with them. 
Tlie chipped implements are of the several varieties of horn- 
stone and jasper, of which the majority of such articles found in 
the sOTithern and western states are made. They are of various 
sizes, patterns and perfection of finish, such as are usually found 
together. One of the largest of these, which can be regarded as 
a knife, scraper, dagger, or spearpoint, as fancy may incline, is 
represented of natural size (Fig. 23). This was found in grave 
15, with several other articles, as already mentioned. Two other 
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One of them is made from a piece of black hornstone which 
has an inipiire nodule on one side, tbat must have proved far 
less tractable to tlie pi „ 

worker tlian the 
rest of the stone, 
and may indicate 
that the scraper was 
used without a han- 
dle of wood, for the 
noilular part fits well 
to the palm of tl^e 
hand and allows the 
opposite side to be 
freely used when so ' 

]jgl(}_ Vee^el IWiin Sionc-ginve Mdudi], Miss Bowling's 

The other scraper 
is made of a gray hornstone, and its highly polished edges and 
surfaces show that it had long been used, probably, simply as a 
hand-stone. 
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A still ruder form of scrnper (11959), of the same materiftl as 
the last, was found between the graves. This spedmen is tbrce 
and three-qii!krtci'3 inches in length, liy ttvo and a quarter in niilth, 
and nearly an inch in its greatest thickness. It is as rudely made 
as many of the implements from the gravel bed at Trenton, de- 
scribed by Dr. Abbott, although of a material whicli is easily 
worked into delicate forms. 

Another specimen (12338), of a light mottled gray hornstone, 
is a well made scraper witli a bevelled edge, and its size is such 
as to suggest that it had been attached to a handle. It is two 
and tbree- quart era inches long, by one and a balf across the 



Pipe or l'o(l«i7, Slone-grave Mound, Mi 

bevelled portion, the scraping edgi 
The opposite end of the inipleine 
thinner at the edges. 

From the scraper last described, ' 
leaf-shaped implement of similar n 
point and thin edges. This imple 
three-quarters long, not exceeding 



qiiaiteis of an inch, flat on one 
siirrace and La\ing a lulge along 
the opijosite centie While it 
might he cl isscil as a leif slinped 
arrottpoint, it is luoie likelv to 
have I een mounted on a bhort 
lianiUe foi nseasaknife for whiLh 
it is well adapted hj its bhapt, 
point and a]^es 

An implement of a giaj horn- 
stone, thiee and tliiee foiiiths 
indies long, one inch in width and 
one hall an inch in thickness in 
the eentie, is intciesting from 



its rather unusual shape, heing 
pointed at both ends and decreas- 
ing in thickness in all directions 
from the centre to the cutting 
edges. Tliis was found in the dirt 
between the graves, and is No, 
12339 in the Museum catalogue. 
It is, in shape, like the implement 
figured by Prof. Jones (p. 138, 
fig. 75), hut only about one-quarter 
of the size. 

Passing to tlie spearpoints, 
knives and aiTowpohits, there are 
several of interest, a few of which 
were taken from the graves. 
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The largest of these is a well-made, eymmetricnl spearpoint 
(11958), foui- inches long, one and three- fourths in greatest rfidth, 
and one-rourth of an inch thick at its expanded base, which is 
perfectly straight and flat. The stem is slightly notched. 

Another specimen (12337), as long as the one just described, is 
somewhat thictier, but only one and one-fourth inches wide. Tliis 
has a narrow stem without side notclies. 

Ranging between these spearpoints and the small arrowlieads, 
are ten perfect and several broken implements tliat may be classed 
either as spearpoints, knives, or arrow- 
I'lK-**- points. Tlie largestof these (11957), 

and the only one having an apjiroach 
to barbs, is shown in figure 24, of ac- 
tual size. As will be seen by the fig- 
ure this is not a sj'mnietricat imple- 
ment, and its shape is such as to sug- 
gest its use as a knife, or daggei-point. 
Two specimens (12336-7) are a- 
bout half the size of the last; oue 
of tliese has a perfect and delicate 
point, and is slightly notched on the 
sides of the stem. Seven others ai-e 
of vaiions sizes and widths, between 
two and one-half and three inches in 
length, and all have short, straight, or 
slightly notched stems. One of these 
(1:^336, a) is much thinner and broad- 
er, in proportion to its length, than 
^/■f^/ *"y of the others, and mounted on a 

Chipped rmpiement fiom Stone- handle would form a cutting instru- 
ling'B farm, jnent of no mean character. 

Of three specimens from an inch 
and a quarter to an inch and a half in length, that .were probably 
arrowpoints, one (12341) has a fine point, an expanded and 
slightly convex base, and a notched stem. Another (12341, a) 
has a straight stem and a proportionally longer and more slender 
point. The tliird (11890) is short and broad, with a convex base 
and that peculiarly shaped and abruptly made point which givea 
the impression that it was a broken specimen repointed. 
Among the chipped implements of flint, was one that would 
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probably be classed with the drills, or perforators. Tliis was found 
in a grave and is represented, of natural size, in figure 25. 

Stone axes and celts liave not often been found in the stone 
graves, tliough common among surface collections; and but two 
specimens were found in tlie three burial mounds explored under 
my direction, on Miss Bowling's farm. These are made of tlie 
same hard greenstone as the specimens obtained at Mr. Overton'8 
place, previously described, and resemble them in size, shape and 
finish. The smallest is one inch thick, two inches wide and three 
and one-half long. The other is of the same thickness but is one- 
half of an inch wider and longer. The lower 
half of these small axes lias been ground and 
polished on both sides, forming a central cutting 
edge like the motleru steel axe. The opposite 
end is left rough, and was probably inserted 
into a socket of wood or horn, like those from 
the Swiss Lakes, some of which correspond very 
closely to the specimens from Tennessee, in ma- 
terial, shape and finish. Both of these speci-. 
mens were found in one grave in the third 
monnd. 

In connection with these polished implements 
of stone, it is of interest to note a fragment of 
fine grained sandstone (12344), seven inches 
long, four wide and two thick, which I fonnd 
between the graves, in the burial mound here 
particniarly referred to. This fragment is evi- 
dently a portion of a sharpening and polishing 
Btone that had been long in use. Its opposite 
surfaces were concave and were worn so deep by 
long use that they had nearly come together and 
to this fact the breakage of the stone at this par- 
ticular point was due. On the sides and in the 
large concavity of one surface, are small grooves 
and several deeply cut lines, formed by nibbin 
different kinds on the stone. As will be inferred, this is a very 
interesting specimen, illustrating the methoil of polishing stone 
implements, and with the three rings, probably as important as 
any obtaiued from this mound. 
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A water-worn stone (12345), six inches long, of oval form, 
was found in the second mound, and is of interest as furnishing 
conclusive evidence of the use of natural forms for the various 
purposes to whic*h they may have been adapted. The stone in 
question is highly polished on one portion of its surface, and by 
holding it in tlie hand in tlie easiest manner, its adaptation for 
various rubbing purposes, wliicii would cause the polishing of the 
particular portion showing use, is readil}' perceived. 

Among the articles found between the graves in the mound was 
the half of one of the thin, flat stones with two holes, which are 
generally classed as personal ornaments. 

In mound 2, three discoidal, or *'chungke" stones were found. 
One of these is made of white quartz, highly polished, and is three 
inches in diameter. Another, about half an inch greater in diam- 
eter, is made of a compact gray sandstone, and shows signs of 
rough usage on its fractured edge. The third is three inches in 
diameter, one and one half thick, and is biconcave. The material 
is rather coarse, hard sandstone. 

Near the ash bed, which I have already mentioned as having 
been found under the lower tier of graves, north of the centre of 
the mound, was found a fragment of talcose slate (11961), that 
probably once formed a portion of a cooking utensil of some kind, 
perhaps a large vessel, or possibly a baking stone like those found 
in the shellheaps of California. It is a well- worked piece of 
stone of nearly an equal thickness of about an inch, and slightly 
smoother on one surface, which is a little convex, than on the 
other. Near one edge there is a hole three-eighths of an inch in 
diameter. A careful search was made for other portions of this 
utensil, but only this was found and its weathered edges show it 
to have been a fragment when left near the ancient fireplace. 

A small mass of burnt claj^ (12346) containing the impression 
of several reeds which had been placed parallel to each other, was 
also found in the bed of ashes. 

Implements made of bones of animals have been found among 
the remains of prehistoric races in various parts of the world, and 
the graves, mounds and shellheaps of America have furnished 
many examples of the typical forms. Pointed implements made 
from the leg bones of animals, particularly of the metatarsal 
bones of various species of deer, are the most common forms, 
and specimens from the mounds and stone graves of Tennessee 
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are identical in shape and finish with those from the Swiss Lake 

dwellings. 

One of these large implements (11904), here shown (Fig. 26), 

of one-half its diameter, was found 
Fig. 26. in one of the graves in the first mound ^^»- 27. 

explored on Miss Bowling's farm. 

Other implements for like use were 
made from the antlers of deer, and 
two such (11895) were found in grave 
15, which, as already mentioned, con- 
tained numerous articles. Another 
similar and pointed tool (11901), 
made from the leg bone of a large 
bird, was found in another of the 
graves in the same mound. 

Splinters of bone were also util- 
ized as awls and needles. Two such 
(11024), six and seven inches in 
length, and looking like knitting 
needles, were found in grave 25. 
These were probably made from 
pieces cut from the metatarsus of a 
deer and then polished and pointed. 
The smaller of these has a sli^jht 
groove cut around the large end, as 
if for fastening a thread. The other, 
which is shown in figure 27, of one- 
half its length, is smooth and highly 
polished over its whole surface. 
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of Bone, Stone- 



Implement 
of Bone. Stone- 
grave Mound, 
Miss Bowling's 
farm. |. 



Among the articles found in grave ^J:^^^ Mound, 

° ^ Miss Bowling's 

15 were six small splinters of bone, farm. j. 
which have been carefully pointed at 
one end, and, in those that are perfect, the op- 
posite end is notched as shown in figure 28 
representing a perfect specimen of its actual size. 
These small bones were found close to the skull, and I believe 
them to have formed part of a hair comb, from this fact and from 
their close resemblance to the teeth of combs found in the graves 
in Peru, and their still greater resemblance to the wooden teeth in 
the hair comb once belonging to the famous Modoc, Capt. Jack, 



Fig. «. 
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and now in the Museum. TliU view was fiiitber substantiated by 
tlie discovery, afterwards, in a grave at Lebanon, of several simi- 
lar pieces of bone, also by the side of a slinll. 

Several other bones were found in tlie graves of mound 1, but 
with the exception of two wing bones of a large bird (11897), 
which may have been whistles, there was uolhing to indicate that 
they were intended for special purposes. 

Several teeth were also found, among them one of a large rodent, 
and two canines, probably of a young bear (11917), which were 
Pi, M perforated, and as tUey were found with a number 

of beads made of shell, near the 
neck of the skeleton, it is very 
likely that they formed part of a 
necklace. One of these teeth is 
figured (Fig. 29). Several shells 
of turtles (Cistiido) were found in 
the gravf 8, and though they do not 
show any signs of particular use, 
they may have been ratUes, simi- 
lar to those known to have been 
used by some of the Southern 
tribes and stdl common among the 
Indians. 

• •i__B. ^.. ... , ^11, Tooth of sBeRr, 

//*7*" Ot articles made of shells sever- sione-giave 

Pointeii Bone, al forms occurred in the graves Mound, Mipa 

Moiinrt '" '■"'^ mound, tue most common i,-atiir»i siie. 

Uiss KoA'iiDg'a being tlie spoons made of the 

f8im. valves of Unki. These spoons, as will be seen 

Natural eize. ' ' 

by the ulustration (t ig, 30), were very convenient 
and useful domestic articles. Muny of them were found in the 
graves and generally in such vessels as food would naturally be 
placed in, but owing to the decay of the thin shell, few could be 
handled without crumbling into chalky particles. Sis were, how- 
ever, saved from the graves in mound 1, and several others were 
collected afterwards in different localities. All of those from the 
graves in the mound were made from the right valves of the 
mussels, and indicate righthandedness, as the rule, with this peo- 
ple,* They were made by cutting away the thick portion of the 

' I have since exnmlnod oyer lliLrly of iheee aheU Bpoons now In the Museum, and 
all are made from the ligdl valces of Uaioaida, and bo ahnped as to be most conven- 
leutly used with the rlgbt hnud. 
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shell aloDg tbe hinge, and also the tlim portion of the lip. The 
shell was then further cut away on its upper part, leaving the 
projecting handle as shown in the figme, which, Fioni the posi- 
tion in which the spoon was placed by the artist, does not con- 
vey as good an idea of tlie thing itself as would be the case 
if the drawing had been reversed, and the handle part of the 
epoon placed in tlie right lower corner. This wonid bring the 
valve of the sliell in its natural position and also show the spoon 
in its most convenient position for use in the right band. In 

Fig. SO. 



Spoon iDKde fWim 



-eMonnd. Natural 



some specimens the handle is not rounded and smoothly cut, as 
in the one figured, but is deeply notched on its outer edge as if 
for ornament. 

Many natural valves of several species of UhionidcB were found 
in t! e graves, sometimes in the same grave with one or more 
spoons. Several other shells in natural condition were, also, 
found in the graves. The most numerous of these were two spe- 
cies of Melania, and one or two other species of fluviatile shells 
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common in the State, and, of course, they must have been pur- 
posely deposited within the graves, while several specimens of 
Helix were undoubtedly living intruders. 
il In one grave, near the head, were several hundred specimens 

i (11934) of the little Olivella, identified by Prof. Hamlin of the 

Zoological Museum as 0. mutica Say, of the Southern Atlantic 
coast. Every one of these little shells, which are not much over 
a quarter of an inch in length, has the apex ground off, thus mak- 
ing a hole through the shell by which it could be strung, the whole 
lot in question probably having once formed a necklace, or head 
ornament of great value to its owner. The occurrence of this and 
I other marine shells is another indication of intertribal intercourse, 

1 or of extensive wanderings on the part of this ancient people. 

i In three other graves in this mound, beads made from marine 

' shells were found. These beads were the same as those obtained 

1 from the mounds throughout the country, and have been cut prin- 

cipally from large marine shells, such as Strombus, Busycon^ etc. 
Similar beads are figured in the last Report, p. 85, fig. 1. Many 
of the beads in this mound were very much decayed. Those that 
were collected are of three forms. 

In the grave in which the perforated bear's teeth were found 
I was one large, oval, and symmetrical bead, three-quarters of an inch 

I long b}" one-half an inch in diameter. About one hundred other 

smaller, well finished beads, with a diameter of about a quarter 
of an inch and a length of about two-thirds the diameter, formed 
the rest of what I believe was a necklace, which we could probably 
reconstruct by placing the large bead and the two bear's teeth in 
the centre with the small rounded beads on each side. 

In another grave in which were several common fresh-water 
shells, were also a number of beads very much decayed, but about 
twenty were saved. These are of two kinds, a small rounded form 
about a third of an inch long, and a flat bead having a thickness 
of not over an eighth of an inch, and a diameter of about one-half 
an inch. In another grave was found a single bead like the last 
described. 

In closing this account of the contents of the mound, I must 
reiterate that not a single article was found indicating contact 
with any other people than diflferent tribes belonging to their 
own race, and the same applies to all the other mounds of this 
important group on Miss Bowling's farm. 
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Having a desire to make an examination of one of the large 
mounds, of wliich there are many still remaining in the Cumber- 
land valley, I accepted the invitation of the Rev. M. A. Matthews 
to explore one on land belonging to the famil}'^ of Mrs. Matthews 
and known, from the name of the family, as the Love Mound. 

This large mound is 23 feet high, and, as near as the measure- 
ments could be made, owing to the washing of the banks, 155 feet 
in diameter in a north-south line, and 147 feet in an east-west 
direction. It is located near the East Fork of White Creek, 
which flows in a southwestern direction to the Cumberland, enter- 
ing that river about six miles distant in an air line. 

In the immediate vicinity of the mound, on the north, west and 
south, are large artificial depressions, showing where the earth 
forming the mound was obtained. The excavations on the north 
and south have left a slight ridge, about a hundred feet in width 
and several hundred feet in length, to the eastward of the mound. 
About two hundred feet to the north of the end of this ridge is a 
small mound nearly obliterated by cultivation, and about three 
times the distance to the southeast is an outcrop of limestone. 
Along this ridge, and towards the limestone ledge, are traces of 
many stone graves of the same character as those already described. 
These graves had nearly all been destroj'ed by continued cultiva- 
tion of the land, and I found but one that had not been disturbed. 
This grave was 6 feet long, 22 inches wide and 18 inches deep. 
The body had been placed in the grave with the head to the west. 
The skeleton was so far decayed that only a few of the bones could 
be saved, and the only article found in the grave was a portion of 
an ear ornament in contact with the side of the skull. This ear- 
drop was made of a piece of wood covered with a thin layer of 
copper. 

An excavation w^as made in the centre of the small mound, but 
nothing was discovered except the indications of a fire a few feet 
from what is now the surface of the mound. 

The large mound was a land mark at the settlement of the 
place, in 1795, by Joseph Love, the grandfather of Mrs. Mat- 
thews, and its summit has been used as a family cemetery, which 
somewhat interfered with the work of exploration. 

In 1795 Mr. Love, as reliable family tradition states, "found a 
heavy growth of timber on the mound, and deca3'ed stumps of red 
oak trees that were over two feet in diameter." Twenty-five 3'ears 
Repokt Peabody Museum, II. 22. 
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ago the mound was cleared of timber with the view of cultivating 
the sides, but as they were found to be too steep, it was again left 
to nature. The trees which cover the mound at present are, there- 
fore, less than twenty-five years of age. 

Four days, with six to eight men each day, were given to the 
exploration of this mound, in the following manner. A trench, 4 
feet wide and 44 feet in length, was cut on the southern side of 
the mound in its central portion, and running east and west. This 
trench was dug to the depth of 10 feet. Two other trenches, 15 
feet apart, of the same width as the first, were then started from 
the first trench. The westernmost of these was carried 11 feet 
directly north, so as to 'reach as near the centre of the mound as 
possible, without disturbing the several graves on the summit. 
The other trench was carried 16 feet in a northwesterly direction, 
the two trenches terminating between 10 and 11 feet apart. These 
two trenches were dug to a depth of 23 feet, when the original 
black soil was reached, upon which the mound was erected. At 
the bottom and ends of these trenches, tunnels were started so as 
to reach the centre of the mound. Eight feet in length was thus 
added to the trenches, and from these tunnels auger borings, three 
feet in length, were made in all directions without meeting with 
the slightest indication of a central chamber or relic of any kind. 
As it seemed useless to continue the exploration, the trenches 
were filled and the mound restored to its former shape. 

The earth of which this mound was composed had been brought 
in small quantities, probably in baskets, and the outline of each 
little load could be distinctly seen on the sides of the trenches. 
This earth had, through the long period of time that must have 
elapsed since the mound was erected, become dry and compact 
and nearly as hard as sandstone. It was, therefore, necessary to 
loosen it by the pick and much was thrown from the trenches in 
lumps by the workmen. The fineness of the material, and its 
freedom from stones and pebbles, were noticed by all at work, 
and it appeared as if the earth had been carefully sifted before it 
was placed on the mound. In the nearly five hundred cubic yards 
of earth removed from the trenches, only the following extraneous 
things were found. In the long trench, at the depth of 3 and 5 
feet, two small fragments of cannel coal, and at the depth of 5 and 
6 feet, two small pieces of greatly decomposed limestone. In the 
two trenches diverging from the one first made, and at depths of 3, 
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5 and 8 feet, four small pieces of limestone and a fragment of flint 
were found. At 14 feet a piece of the shell of a Unto was discov- 
ered, while three or four flint chips and as many minute pieces of 
sand and limestone were thrown out at various depths. In the 
trenches near the centre, at a depth of 13 feet, were found three 
slabs of decomposed limestone each of about 12 X 18 inches, and 
1 inch in thickness. The position in which these stones were found 
was such as to indicate that they were part of a circle of stones 
around the centre of ithe mound when it had reached the height of 
10 feet. The decayed condition of these slabs of limestone and 
the formation, on the under side of each, of a thick scale of red 
oxide of iron, are indications of the great age of the mound itself. 

The results of the exploration of this mound lead to the suppo- 
sition that it was erected for some other purpose than as a 
monument over the remains of the dead, and, as the remains of 
numerous graves near it indicate a settlement at this place, it is 
very likely that it was devoted to some other important purpose 
of the people of the town. 

The most important of my explorations were those within the 
Earthwork near Lebanon, in Wilson Co., and about sixty miles 
east from Nashville. At this place on the farm of Dr. Samuel 
Crockett, included in the estate of the Lindslc}' family, who were 
early settlers in the count}', are the remains of an extensive settle* 
ment of the Moundbuilders of Tennessee. Accepting the kind 
invitation of Mrs. N. Lawrence Liudsley, Principal of the Green- 
wood Seminary, I was enabled by her cooperation and the assis- 
tance of Mrs. Henry Lindsley, Dr. Crockett, and twenty-five 
workmen, to make, in a week's time, a comparatively thorough ex- 
ploration of these remains, for an accurate survey of which, repro- 
duced on the accompanying map, I am indebted to Prof. J. H. 
Buchanan of Lebanon. 

As will be seen by an examination of the map. Spring Creek, a 
tributary of the Cumberland, makes at this place a bend to the 
eastward, where there is a limestone bluff. In this bend, near its 
narrowest part, is located an earthwork enclosing an area of be- 
tween ten and eleven acres, and having its greatest length, of 
about 900 feet, in a north-south direction, and a width from east 
to west of about 650 feet. At nearly regular distances along this 
embankment, on the inside, are slight elevations at the angles of 
the earthwork. These are now 18 inches higher than the embank- 
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ment between the angles, and slope uniformly to the bottom of 
the ditch, which was originally, probably, between 3 and 4 feet in 
depth. Between the angles, the top of the inner wall is now not 
much over a foot above the general level, and the slope to the bot- 
tom of the ditch is divided into two parts by a level bench nearly 
3 feet in width. The outside slope of the ditch, throughout, is 
uniform from top to bottom, and along its outer edge is a crest 
about 6 inches high. The sections at the bottom of the map 
illustrate this structure ; a, the outer, and 6, the inner side of the 
ditch. At the eastern and southern portions of the enclosure are 
three causeways or openings through the embankment. Near the 
northwestern end, between the embankment and the creek, is a 
low mound, the existence of which I was not aware of until the 
survey was made by Prof. Buchanan, after the rank vegetation, 
which covered everything at the time of my visit, had been de- 
stroyed by the frosts. At this portion of the enclosure and to the 
southeast, the land is very low and in the time of spring floods 
must be washed by the overflow from the creek. To the westward 
the land rises, and at the southwestern corner of the enclosure 
there is a rocky portion 20 to 25 feet higher than along the 
eastern embankment. Still further to the southwest, near the 
creek, the land is 30 feet higher than at the point near the creek 
on the northern side. On this southern bluff are six mounds, only 
a few feet in height, situated as shown on the map. Two of these 
mounds I caused to be trenched, and found that they were con- 
structed of earth and stones which had subsequently been heated 
and burned by long continued fires, and there was no indication 
of their having been used for any other purpose. In the ditch, 
on the w^estern side, is a large elm tree 4 feet 2 inches in diameter. 
On the summit of the large mound within the enclosure were 
several large trees, among them a poplar 2-^ feet in diameter and 
a Hackbeiry 2 feet in diameter. 

Many other trees of considerable size were growing within the 
enclosure and several large trees had fallen and gone to decay. 
While this tree growth does not, in all probability, give any ap- 
proximation to the period when this ancient town was deserted, it 
at least points to a time before the intrusion of our own race, 
and everything found within the enclosure was confirmatory of the 
antiquity of the place. To the east of the embankment there is a 
depression following the curve of the wall on that side, indicated 
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on the map by parallel dotted lines, which looks like a former 
channel of the creek ; and it is very likel}' that when the earth- 
'work was made, the creek flowed near the eastern wall, and has 
since cut its way four or five hundred feet farther to the eastward. 
The geological structure, contour of the land and direction of the 
natural flow of the creek, are all favorable to such a change in the 
course of centuries. 

The first object of attention within the enclosure is the large 
mound marked A on the map, and also shown in section at the 
bottom. This mound, as sliown by the section (the shaded part 
in which represents the portion excavated), has steep sides and a 
flat top. Its dimensions are 138 feet by 120 at its base, and 95 
by 75 feet on its summit, with a height of 15 feet. A trench was 
cut from the base of the eastern side and carried to the centre ; 
beginning with a width of 4 feet and gradually widening to 14. 
After the centre was reached that portion was deepened to 18 feet 
from the summit, thus digging down 3 feet in the original soil, 
consisting of yellow gravel and clay, which was found to have 
been previously undisturbed. The earth of which the mound was 
composed was very hard, dr}' and compact, and necessitated the 
use of the pick. The construction was the same as that of 
the Love Mound. At a depth of between 3 and 4 feet from the 
surface, near the centre, were found three slabs of stone, each 
about 12 X 16 inches, a stone chip, piece of mica, fragment of 
potter}', and a discoidal piece of sandstone (Fig. 31), with several 
grooves upon its surface, indicating that it had been used as a 
sharpening stone. At a depth of between 7 and 8 feet was an ash 
bed that had evidently extended over the surface of the mound 
when at the height of 7 feet. In this bed of ashes were frag- 
ments of burnt bones, stones, and pottery ; a discoidal stone, 
an arrowhead, flint chip, portion of a shell of a Unio^ several 
burnt corn cobs, a piece of charred matting, charcoal, etc. Under 
the ashes the earth was burnt to a depth of a few inches, showing 
that the ashes were the remains of a fire on tlie spot and not material 
brought to the mound. At the depth of 13 feet, a piece of cedar, a 
few inches in diameter and much deca3^ed, was found standing up- 
right, with its base below the surface of the earth upon which the 
mound had been erected. Between 14 and 15 feet, and thus on, or 
close to the original soil, was another extensive bed of ashes, in 
which a few burnt bones of deer and pieces of charcoal were found. 
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The exainination, therefore, showed that this was not a burial 
iDonnd and the two fires that had been made, with the relics foiiiid 
in the ashes, lead to the supposition that it was erected in connec- 
tion with some peculiar rites celebrated at two periods during its 
construction. The place may have been the site of an important 
building. It is very likely that one stood upon the summit of 
the mound and that all traces of it have been washed away after 
tite decay of the structure, as would be expected upon such an 
exposed position. 

To the southeast of the large mound, was one, marked C on the 
map, which was nearly 3 feet in height and 47 in extreme diameter, 
having a slight central depression 26 feet in diameter. On remov- 
ing the earth, this mound was found to contain sixtj' stone graves, 
arranged in the foi'm of a 
^»K-*i- hollow square about th© 

outer portion of the monnd, 
in two or three in-egular 
rows and in three tiers. 
The graves were carefully 
made with large flat stones, 

those I have already de- 
scribed, and were all of 
large size. The examina- 
tion showed that, with the 
exception of one child bur- 
ied in the same grave with 
an adult, all the botiies 
were adults and had been 
placed at full length in the 
gi-aves. The grave con- 
taining the bones of the child with those of an adult person, was 
in the lowest tier and among the first made. In this grave was 
found a large dish made of pottery like tlie one represented in 
figure 34, and in this dish was the bowl (Fig. 32), reproduced of 
one-half its diameter. A small discoidal stone (Fig. 33) was also 
found in this grave and is shown of natural size. Near this grave, 
on the inner side, were found the remains of a body that had not 
been enclosed in stone, and this was the only instance of the 
kind in the mound. The skull belonging to this skeleton was 
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saved (12003). In tlie lowest tier of graves was one that con- 
tained the rem.ttns of two skeWtons, the skulls of whicb were 
saved (12014, 15). The only nrtide found iu this grave was a 
dish similar to No. 12009, which ia figured. 

In anotlier of tlie graves of this lowest tier, in which the skeleton 
was muuh dei-nyed, tlie following articles were found. A jar 
(1200a) at the feet of tlie skeleton; near it the dish (12009) of 
which figure 34 is a representation, reduced to one-half its diam- 
eter. AVilh the bones of tlie hand was a pipe (12011) made of 
sandstone, which is shown of full size by figure 35, In the dish 
was a large bone of a deer's leg (12010), which had been cut and 
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Fig. 33. 



BoH't n-aui Kisve, Burial MouDcl wiUiiii Earthwork, i. 

broken, and near the dish was a small mass of graphite (12012), 
a pebble and a flint chip (12013). 

In another of the graves of this lowest tier, were found the fol- 
lowing articles. An ornament of very thin copper (12021) which 
was originally circular and with a corrugated surface. Only frag- 
ments of this could be preserved, and its full size could not be 
tletermined, though it was probably 4 or 5 inches in diameter. An 
earthen pot (12026), a dish (12024), and the skull (12022) were 
also secured. The remainder of these oldest graves in the mound 
yielded only fragments of pottery. As the earth of the mound 
was very damp, the pottery was soft and the bones were much de- 
cayed, so that g" " '-'"--' = - ■ ' • ■' 
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articles ont, and it was necessaiy to have the pottery carefully 
dried before it could be bandied. 

Several of tlic skeletons sliowed the effects of inflammatory dis- 
eases, and a number of specimens of patliological interest were ob- 
tained. 

In the middle and upper tiers several graves were found con- 
taining relics. In one were portions of an ornament, circular in 
shape and about 5 Indies in diameter, made of two sheets of 
copper closely united (12023), similar to that found in one of the 
oldest graves, and like tliat, also 
resting on the bi'east bone, whicli, 
with the ribs, Inid been discolored 
and preserved by its contact. In 
this grave were also three deli- 
cate and well-made ai'rowheads 
(12020) and an earthen pot ( 1 2019, 
Fig. 36). 

In another grave were found 
three articles of pottery, viz. : a 
vessel with handles (12034), a 
large dish (12035), and the water 
jar (12033) of a pattern similar 
Diflcoianl stone fi'om grave, Burial j^^ others found, and represented 

Mound williin Eartlmork. Nat. fiM. , „ „_ 

by figure 37. 

A similar jar of slightly different shape (Fig. 38), having the 
surface divided into portions as if designed after a gourd, was 
found at the feet of a skeleton. 

Figure 39 represents a potsherd (12005) taken from one of the 
graves. This is probably a portion of a small bowl, and is an at- 
tempt, it seems to me, at a reproduction of the head of a bat, the 
features of which are more apparent in the fragment tlian in the 

Pieces of mica (12038) were also found in one of the graves, 
and in another was a pipe (12010) carved from a dark slate (Fig. 
40), which is of interest from its resemblance in form to pipes of 
recent manufacture. 

In the earth between the gi-aves, numerous fragments of pottery 
and a few perfect vessels were found. In one of the i)ots were two 
of tlie shell spoons of which mention has been made on a preced- 
ing page. A diacoidal stone was also obtained. Between two of 



the graves, nearest tlie surface, was found tlie interesting pipe 
(11993), carved from green steatite, and representing a man 
bolding a cooking vessel wliicli forms tlie bowl of the pipe, the bole 



for the insertion of the stem being in his back. The three views 
given in figures 41, 42 and 43, will convey a better idea, than 
words, of this interesting relic. Tlie lower portion of the figure is 
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left uiifiiiislied as if tlint part had been inserted in a base of 
some otlier material, wbicli is also indicated by tlie hole in the 
stump of the right leg. 

Scattered irregiilai'ly within the enclosure are uearlj' one hun- 



Jar f^om grave, Buiiiil Mound wilhin Enrtlmork. i. 

dred more or leas defined circular ridges of earth, which are from 
a few inches to a little over 3 feet iir lieigbt, and of diameters 
varying from 10 to 50 feet. Tlie best defined of these little 
mounds was that inarlied B on the map. An examination of these 
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nnmei'otis low mownds, or rntlier earth rings as there could gener- 
ally be traced a central depression, soon convinced mo that I had 
before nie the remains of tlie dwellings of the people who bad 
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erected the large mound, -made the earthen embankment, buried 
their dead in the atone graves, and lived in this fortified town as I 
DOW feel I have a right to designate it. 



Nineteen of tlie best tledned of tliese earth circles wore coie- 
fully explored with very gratifying results, and proved to my 
satisfaction tiiat tlie 
xidges were formed by 
the decay of the walls 
of a circular dwclliug, 
about which had ac- 
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its 
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occupancj', siieh ma- 
terials as would natu- 
rally form the awee|)- 
ings and refuse of a 
dwelling of a people no 
further advanced tow- 
ards civilization than 
were these mound- 
builders of the Cnra- 
berlaud valley. Tliese 
liouses had probably 

consisted of li frail circular structui'e, the decay of which would 
only leave a slight elevation, the formation of the ridge being 
assisted by the refuse from the house. 

Fig. 40. After the recent 

soil within the riilges 
bad been removed, 
hard floors were dis- 
covered upon which 
fires had been mnde ; 
while in thedirtform- 
iifg the ridges, were 
found fragments of 
potteiy ; broken and 
perfect implements 
of stone, several dis- 
coidal stones, most 
of which were made 
of limestone; bones 
and teeth of ani- 
mals ; charcoal, etc. 
On removing the hardened and burnt earth forming the floors of 
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the hoiisea, and at a depth of from one and a half to three feet, small 
stone graves were found in eleven of the nineteen circles that were 
carefully examined. These graves were in every case those of 
children, and were from one foot to fonr feet in length. In some 
the bones were entirely decayed , in others a few of tlie more solid 
parts of the skeleton snch as the shafts of the long bones, the 
central parts of the vertebite, and fragments of the crania were 
preserved. 
The tibise of one young child in particular are worthy of remark 



Fig. 4 



ved from Steatite, f 



from their extreme thickness and great cnn'ature. These tibise 
of children are not in the least flattened, though some of the 
tibife of adults from the burial mound are. 

These children's graves were found at one aide of the centre of 
the house, and generally, it was noticed, that a fire had been built 
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over the spot, as shown by the burnt earth and charcoal. From 
then) were obtained the best specimens of pottery found within 
the earthwork, with shell bends, pearls, and polished stones of 
natural forms, etc., which were probably playthings. In several 
of the smaller graves were the metacarpal bones of birds, which 
niny have been given to the children to aid the teeth in perforating 
the glims, as is stated to be the custom among some of the present 
Indians. 

Three small discoidal stones were picked np in the ridges of as 

¥lg.tt. 



Side view of figure 11. 

many different houses, and one other was found on the hard floor, 
while still another was discovered in the burnt earth over a child's 
grave. 

In the dirt forming the ridge of the house designated as No. 3 
in my notes, and under the floor of whicli graves were not found, 
was a fragment of thick pottery (Fig. 44) with tbe impression 
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of a closely woven fabric of coarse tlireofls. Near this was taken 
out a bowl (1 2046 ) with riiilely scalloped edges, of which figui-e 45 
is a representation. From the same place was also taken a rude 
celt (Fig. 46), made of sandstone (12047). 

Under the floor of one of the houses was a small grave contain- 
ing the i-emains of the bones of two children, and with them the 
dish (12072), of which figure 47 is a drawing. No other article was 
found in this grave, over which a fire had been made, and in the 



ashes were burnt animal bones, a discoidal stone and several frag- 
ments of pottery. 

Within the area covered by another house, three burials had 
taken place, and from these graves were obtained two earthen ves- 
sels, n discoidal stone, a dish, and a few shell beads. 

Three other houses contained graves of children in which were 
found several articles worthy of note, and evidently of considerable 



value. Under the floor of one of these houses, two graves were 
discovered, one of whieb was made situply by pla4:ing two stones 
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Bowl ftvin refiiBB of a House 



about eight inches apart, and was witliout the usual pavement at 
the bottom, or the covering and end stones. This contained the 
Rkpokt Fkadody Musrl'm, II. 23. 
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remaiDB of an infant buried in ashes, though the bones were not 
burnt, and two broken vessels of ordinary form. 

In the other grave was a eiinilar vessel (12062, Fig. 48), an 
awl, or pointed implement of bone (Fig. 49), and another made of 
deer's horn, the leg bone and a vertebra of a bird, and five sheila . 
of Unto. 

Another house, located near the lai^e mound, contained two 

Fig. «. 



Celt of Sanditone IW>m itilge of House irtChln Eurthvork. Natural alze. 

graves, in one of which was found a water jar mounted on three 
hollow legs, the cavities of which connect with the body of the jar, 
while the cross bars between them are solid. This jar (12093) is 
shown, of one-half its diameter, in figure 50. 

The other grave in this house was remarkably rich in relics, and 
contained an earthen pot (12086), a bone of an animal (12087), 



the shell of a Uhio (12088), two large shelU of Busycon (12089) 
from the Southern Atlantic coaBt, from which the columella had 
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been removed, and a large lot of small shell beads (12091), of 
which six hundred and fifty were collected and many more were in 
fragments. These beads would have formed a chain several feet 
in length, as one hundred y^^ ^^ 

of them measm-e eighteen 
inches. With these shell 
beads were seven peifo- 
Vated pearls (12092) of 
large size, among them 
one which is nearly one- 
half an inch in diameter; 
also several handsome 
pebhles(12090) of quartz, " 
chalcedony, etc., and a 
piece of the stem of a fos- 
sil crinoid. 

The last of the houses f"' ^<" e""^" "f '^hlld in a. House wilhin (he 

esammed, ivhieh was also 

located near the large mound, contained the graves of an infant 

and of two other children. In the grave of the infant, the only 
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Fig. «. 



Iiiiplemenl of Bone,(Vani grHTeofa cliild in u 



article fonnd was an earthen pot (12101), represented by figure 51. 
The second grave contained a dish (1209C), and the small pot 



Pol ti'Dm griLTe of a child Id b Tlouee wilbin Eartbwork. ), 

(12095) with ornamented edges, shown in figure 52. The third 
grave was remaikable for the three well-made articles of pottery 
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which it contained. These are represented, of one-half their di- 
ameter, by figures 53, 54 and 55. The pot shown by figure 53, ia 
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a symmetrical vessel, with deeply scalloped edge and with a pro- 
ng, m. 



Pot from gravs of a cblld In n House wltbin BlaithRatk. i- 



Duct'Bhnpod Dlflh IVom grave of a child In a Uoubb wiltiJu Eftithnork. J. ' 

Jecting portion under eaoh point of the scallop. Figure 54 is a 
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well executed design of a diick-shaped bowl, while flgnre 55 rep- 
i-esents n water jar in tlie form of a bear. Tliis last is the only 
article of pottery obtained within the endoaure at Greenwood that 
was not of the ordinary blue gray color, like the majority of the 
pottery from Tennee»ee, Missouii, etc- The surface of this jar is 
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h color, and on this had been painted a nnmber of 
Lires, which were perfectly apparent when the jar was 
from the grave, but, as they had not been burnt in, 
fin drying and nic now only faintly indicated. This 
:, with otiiers that are here figured, is evidence of the 
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